114.
A   LECTURE   EXPERIMENT   ON   INDUCTION.
[British Association Report, p. 632, 1884.]
IT is well known that an electro-magnet, interposed in the circuit of an alternate current machine, diminishes the effect far more than in a degree corresponding to the resistance of the additional wire. This behaviour of an electro-magnet may be exhibited to an audience in an instructive manner, by use of a helix wound with two contiguous wires (such as are commonly used for large instruments), one of which is included in the circuit of a De Meritens machine and a few incandescent lamps. If the circuit of the second wire be open, the introduction of a few stout iron wires into the helix causes a very marked falling off in the incandescence. On closing the second circuit, currents develope themselves in ib of such a kind as to compensate the self-induction, and the lights recover their brilliancy. Even without iron, the effect of closing the second circuit is perceptible, provided the degree of incandescence be suitable.
An arrangement suitable for illustrating the same phenomenon with currents of small intensity was described in Nature for May 23, 1872. [Art. 20, vol. I. p. 167.]
23—2ost impossible. Increasing knowledge brings with it increasing power, and great as are the triumphs of the present century, we may well believe that they are but a foretaste of what discovery and invention have yet in store for mankind. Encouraged by the thought that our labours cannot be thrown away, let us redouble our efforts in the noble struggle. In the Old World and in the New, recruits must be enlisted to fill the place of those whose work is done. Happy should I be if, through this visit of the Association, or by any words of mine, a larger measure of the youthful activity of the West could be drawn into this service. The work may be hard, and the discipline severe; but the interest never fails, and great is the privilege of achievement.resent, would go far to replace Latin and Greek from a disciplinary point of view, while the actual value of the acquisition would, in the majority of cases, be incomparably greater. In half the time usually devoted, without success, to the classical languages, most boys could acquire a really serviceable knowledge of French and German. History and the serious study of English literature, now shamefully neglected, would also find a place in such a scheme.
